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ODE 

TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 

By Saint-Georges de Bouhelier 

Translated from the French 

For the Original, see December Number 



T^HE National Committee of France called "The 
* Effort of France and Her Allies and of Her 
Friends" held a great meeting in the Sorbonne at 
Paris under the patronage of the French Govern- 
ment, at which Emile Boutroux of the French Acad- 
emy, and Alexandre Millerand, late Minister of 
War, paid tribute to the efforts of the friends of the 
French people in the United States to assist France. 
The ode which follows was written for the occasion 
and was recited by Mile. Vera Sergine of the Odeon 
Theatre. It was applauded by an audience of 3,000 
persons, composed of the highest political circles of 
France. It was published for the first time in this 
country in our December issue, but in French. As 
it was not possible to add a translation of it, because 
of lack of time before going to press, a translation 
is now given which, while not pretending to render 
the exact spirit and grace of the original, gives its 
true sense and thus enables readers who find their 
French rusty to know what are the sentiments con- 
tained in the tribute the French people paid to 
their friends in America. 



Is it true? far away beyond the Atlantic strand 
In climes all fruitful force where songs of power 
resound — 
giants ever at work in an athletic land, 
Builders and lords of the soil, weavers of visions 
grand — 
There lurks a thought of us deep in the heart's 
core found? 

Is it then true that Thought, deathless and of all 
time, 
Harkening the Bond of Men ever that "Onward!" 
cries, 
True, that right through the storm you sprang with 

faith sublime 
While still the iron hail, ay and the endless crime, 
Dashed on our people's head, like a deluge from 
the skies? 

Yes, mid our bloodsoaked fields, gashed and of hor- 
rid hue, 
Came you to help the poor, even as history saith, 

Health to the sick you bore, balm to the short of 
breath, 

Bandages brought for faces, livid and green and 
blue, 



Ghastly of mien, forspent, like sinners nigh on 
death ! 

noble comrades all, whom flame prophetic fills, 

While, silent, Destiny waits, nor yet her will avows 
But 'neath her porch aloof calmly the balance stills — • 
Then you, already warned by dim magnetic thrills, 
Waved us your welcome flag, the green flag of the v 
boughs. 

Poorest of traits of us, those only could you know; 
Fixed on the face of France lay her false card- 
board mask; 
Men said our pallid blood turbidly ran and slow 
And sharply fell that blame grumblers on us be- 
stow — 
Small was the care in us, what good men think or 
ask! 

If you had nothing done, no one to blame would dare 
Save the dead, long since dead, who in their cere- x 
ments lie, 
These, haply these had raised one hand to curse you 

there — 
Save these in darksome night none could have been 
aware : 
Angel of Justice hight and Angel of Liberty. 

Now had you coldly left Belgia the innocent 
To drag her sullied hearths down the long cold 
highway 
Finding no heartfelt aid, pity being all forspent, 
Prowling from gate to gate in frightful misery 
bent — 
Who would have felt surprised, yesterday or 
to-day? 

And so if Serbia too, like maid of dauntless mind 
Fled to the woods and wilds, side by the dagger 
torn, 
Only to mourn and cast her wild plaints on the wind, 
Only from succor far, lost in a world unkind 
Fallen in death at last with thirst and hunger 
worn — 

And if her wounded folk, ragged yet proud of soul, 
Were forced, tho' scattered far, yet never over- 
borne, 
Bearing from door to door piteous the beggar's bowl 
Like exiled Kings dethroned, like paupers asking 
toll- 
Verily, who on you might levy words of scorn? 
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Who would have censured you in these dim days of 
care? 
Yes or no! Do we live in the steel-armored Age? 
Our doctors trans-Rhenine, do they not sweat and 

swear 
How that most men are beasts, creatures that bur- 
dens bear, 
Beasts whom a power but mocks, beasts whom 
Force loves to enrage? 

Come they not claiming how her sceptre leads us 
fair, 
Neath which in scorn of right she forces us to 
range > 

And that upon a sea of anguish and despair 
When she has seized the helm, she is the captain 
there — 
Impassive, pitiless, whom none shall dare to 
change? 

But it was never thus our two Republics strode, 
Balanced and weighed the souls, men of a whole- 
some blend; 
As for us, so for you, taking the slanting road 
Is a sad thing indeed, since our political mode 
Aims, like to nature fair, only at lofty ends. 



By the Idea immortal the peoples are controlled; 
Engrossed in their petty trades, stupid they seem 
with care, 
There they atremble stay, fingering ever their gold, 
But, whatsoever be thought, deep in their soul they 
hold 
This faith: the cry they hear of Justice every- 
where. 

comrades far away, mystic and unafraid, 
you that yonder dwell where the brave sunlight 
plays, 
You are not merely friends for a holiday parade, 
Your oaths are no base coin, no wildcat stock-in- 
trade; 
Truth clothes you head to foot in her majestic 
rays. 

Not for you, not for us crimes of unholy fame; 
Sinking with sudden lurch barks that with joy re- 
sound; 
For the poor innocents feeling nor care nor shame, 
Sending to piteous death baby and girl and dame 
Down the deep sea where night comes but to kiss 
the drowned. 



As for you, so for us science performs in vain; 

Doubtless by using sly, secret, demoniac skills 
Science might transmute gold over from stones with 

pain, 
Conjuring heat in ice, cold into light amain, 
And bid us, after all, move from their seats the 
hills! 

As to our love of Justice, that you would extirpate, 
Passion for Beauty outroot; know you then this, 
fool, 
Theorist of Force, perceive, such shall not be our 

fate, 
That's but a dream of yours, helpers of crime too 
late 
Yearning above a world torn into shreds to rule! 

O, of America rude, you the citizens strong, 

You are not of that band who as insane rejoice, 
Nor to those crazy brains ever did you belong — 
Makers of cloud that still hopes against hope pro- 
long — 
Earth is your mother dear; you are her sons of 
choice. 

Lo, in your cities of steel and glass with scarcely 
a fault, 

Boils ever endlessly life as the hour that flies, 
Feverish life of gold, lava and dark basalt; 
Never is Labor fatigued, never work calls a halt — 

Thus is it everywhere under your brilliant skies. 

But, in the heart of man — well this you understand — 

A principle dormant lies that nullifies our will, 
'Tis then that Right awakes, shaking his trusty 

brand, 
As if he had slumbered there, a Master whose com- 
mand 
Is humbly to obey, our duty to fulfill. 



For you as e'en for us — not for the wide world's 
prize! — 
Out from this cavern to call Death to the bloody 
affray; 
Scythe in hand, all in the round, frightful his blade 

he plies, 
Senseless! Nay, that's no deed fruitful or high or 
wise, 
That's not the lofty gait of our new men to-day! 

For you as e'en for us, dream that we, here below, 

Ever could bring them to pass, scourges that devils 

praise? 

'Twould be forever to mourn, ever dejected to go — 

Then ah! the mothers! in sight of their intolerable 

woe 

Surely, so brazenly, we could no countenance raise. 

Democracy proud, goddess of haughty disdains, 
March then in broad of the day; for your mag- 
nanimous heart 
Never might nourish a thought that the ambitious 

constrains 
Foully to fall on your friends, basely to throw them 
in chains — 
But when once you have bled, nothing appeases 
the smart. 

Lovely democracy, you, of the deep proud-swelling 

breast, 
How do your powerful arms, built for embracings, 

expand ! 
Justice and Peace the fair twins, they are your 

daughters opprest; 
How might the stranger then dream, you would 

diminish your crest? 
Think he could force such as you, insolent! to his 

command? 
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Grand as great Nature is ; grand as are all creatures Often men give you affront and oft but little you 

alive, care; 

You generations of love marshal in beauteous Ay, but woe unto him who would strike you with- 

array; out cause! 
Ay, but woe unto him, who that dareth to drive 

From the world you, whose milk makes every crea- So then, donning the garb of the warrior, ay and the 

ture to thrive, chain, 

Holding all ready and glad for the last judgment Throwing, France, aside the grace of your fus- 

day ! tian gown, 

Thus in combat you stand, you without hate, without 

Democracy, sorrows on him who to deride thee shall stain, 

dare, There you skirmish and charge, there, down there 

Mother fulfilled of force, rich in content and ap- in the plain — 

plause ! There in the midst of your guns decked with the 

On your beneficent way like the Messiah you fare, laurel crown! 



WHAT IS PAINTING? 
PART II. 

PAINTING AS AN ART OF RELATION 

By Kenyon Cox 



DAINTING is, as we have seen, by its origin and 
* nature, an art of imitation, but it has never been, 
except perhaps in its earliest forms, solely an art 
of imitation. It has always been akin to the other 
fine arts, some of which have no imitative element, 
or next to none, but all of which deal in relations 
or proportions, in the ordering of something for the 
attainment of harmony and unity. 

There are two possible classifications of the fine 
arts which cut across each other, and which group 
the arts differently. Thus if we group the arts 
according to whether or not they are imitative in 
their nature, we have on the one hand painting, 
sculpture and acting as essentially imitative arts, 
and on the other hand architecture and music which 
exist independently of imitation and only occasion- 
ally and incidentally imitate anything. Dancing, par- 
taking of the nature of both acting and music, stands 
about half way between these two groups. By an- 
other classification we may group the arts according 
to the sense to which they appeal and the mode in 
which they exist. Music and poetry appeal to the ear 
and exist in time. Architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing appeal to the eye and exist in space. Acting and 
the dance appeal to both senses and exist in both 
modes. But by whatever classification we divide the 
fine arts, there is one principle which unites them. 
Whether they be imitative or non-imitative, arts of 
time or arts of space, they are all arts of relation. 

Music, which is almost entirely non-imitative, be- 
ing an art of time, deals with the proportions and 
relations of simultaneous or successive sounds. 
Architecture and sculpture, the one as non-imitative 
as music, the other as essentially imitative as paint- 
ing, both deal with the relations of solid forms in 
space. Painting, as an art of relation, deals with 
the characters and relations, in two dimensions only, 
of spaces, lines and colors, of degrees of light and 
dark, and of the materials and means with which 
these are produced. Although such an art can hardly 
be said to exist, it is possible to conceive of an art 
in which these elements and their relations should 
exist independently of all imitation — an art which, 
on the analogy of "absolute music," we might call 
absolute painting. What we have now to do is to 



consider these relational elements of the art of 
painting, and the manner in which painting deals 
with them, as nearly as possible as if painting were 
such an absolute or non-imitative art. Afterward 
we can consider how the relational and the imitative 
sides of painting work together to produce a more 
powerful effect than either could produce without 
the other. 

DOMINANCE OF COMPOSITION 

What we shall have first to examine is that domi- 
nating principle of all the fine arts which is known 
as composition — that principle of order and ar- 
rangement which is less an element of any art than 
the general law to which all its elements must be 
submitted to produce that unified result, all the parts 
and elements concurring in one expression, which 
constitutes a work of art. In painting we call this 
principle design, and for convenience we consider it 
generally as ruling over the disposition of lines and 
spaces only, though it must in reality control equally' 
the use of all the elements of the art. After con- 
sidering pure design, the principle of arrangement, 
we will give some consideration to the elements with 
which it works, to their character and power of ex- 
pression, and we shall then be able to judge of the 
resources of painting as an absolute art. 

Painting, being an art of space in two dimensions 
only, begins with the simple plane or surface on 
which the work of art is to be created; this primary 
space or surface must, in the nature of things, have 
definite boundaries. It may be of any shape, but is 
most commonly rectangular. In painting connected 
with architecture the boundaries are often fixed be- 
forehand, but in independent painting they are de- 
termined by the painter himself, and his first task 
is to determine on the shape and size of the surface 
on which he is to work and on the proportion of its 
length to its breadth. 

This primary space once determined, whether by 
external conditions or by the artist himself, the first 
step towards transforming it from an empty space 
into a work of art is to divide it into subordinate 
spaces or what we call masses, which shall be of 
interesting and agreeable shapes and agreeably re- 



